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FRIEDRICH PAULSEN 


R. FRIEDRICH PAULSEN, professor of philosophy and ped- 
agogy at the University of Berlin, died at his home in 
Steglitz on August 14. Professor Paulsen was born on July 16, 
1846, at Langenhorn in Schleswig, the son of a prosperous peasant. 
He entered upon his academic studies in 1866, attending the 
universities of Erlangen, Bonn, and Berlin, and habilitated as a 
Privat-Docent at the University of Berlin in 1875. In 1878 he was 
made professor-extraordinary in the same institution, continuing in 
this position down to 1893, when he was appointed to the full 
professorship of philosophy and pedagogy. Most important of the 
books published by him are the following: ‘‘ Versuch einer Ent- 
wicklungsgeschichte der kantischen Erkenntnisstheorie,’’ Leipzig, 
1875; ‘‘ Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts auf den deutschen 
Schulen und Universitaten,’’ Leipzig, 2 vols., 1885, second edition, 
1896; ‘‘ Das Realgymnasium und die humanistische Bildung,’’ 
Berlin, 1889; ‘‘ System der Ethik,’’ Berlin, 1889, eighth edition, 
Stuttgart, 1906; ‘‘ Einleitung in die Philosophie,’’ Berlin, 1892, 
nineteenth edition, Stuttgart, 1907; ‘‘ Immanuel Kant, sein Leben 
und seine Werke,’’ Leipzig, 1898, fourth edition, 1903; ‘‘ Philoso- 
phia Militans. Gegen Klerikalismus und Naturalismus,’’ Berlin, 
1901, second edition, 1908; ‘‘Schopenhauer. Hamlet. Mephistoph- 
eles,’’? Berlin, 1901; ‘‘Die deutschen Universitaten und das Univer- 
sitatsstudium,’’ Berlin, 1902; ‘‘Das deutsche Billungswesen,’’ 
Leipzig, 1906; ‘‘Gesammelte Vortrage und Aufsitze,’’ 2 vols., Ber- 
lin, 1906; ‘‘Moderne Erziehung und geschlechtliche Sittlichkeit,’’ 
Berlin, 1908. The ‘‘Introduction to Philosophy,’’ the ‘‘Ethics,’’ the 
‘*Kant,’’ the ‘‘German Universities,’’ and the ‘‘German Educa- 
tional Systems’’ have been translated into English, all but the last 
by American authors. 

In the death of Professor Paulsen Germany loses not only one of 
her ablest and wisest teachers and writers, but one of the most lov- 
able personalities that ever graced the professor’s chair. For more 
than thirty years this gifted man has lectured to large numbers 
of students on philosophical and pedagogical subjects, and has suc- 
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ceeded in arousing a vital interest in questions which are often 
regarded as lying beyond the horizon of all but specialists. His 
lectures and writings were remarkable for their clearness and san- 
ity, and appealed not only to the ‘‘ elect,’’ but to wider circles of 
thinking men and women outside of the universities. Students 
from other departments and even persons not enrolled in the univer- 
sity flocked to his classes and all listened with profound attention 
to his magnificent presentations of difficult problems. 

What particularly characterized Professor Paulsen’s thinking 
was his fine mental balance and healthy common sense; his mind 
was Apollinic in its intellectual calm. He possessed a keen percep- 
tion for philosophical extravagances and could not be deceived 
by spurious ideas, however brilliant they may have appeared on the 
surface. He could see right- into the heart of a difficulty and set 
forth the meaning of a body of thoughts in simple and forceful 
language. His poise was the result of his deep love of truth, for 
which he cared more than for Schule; his clearness of vision and 
sagacity constituted the natural marks of a vigorous intellect. Al- 
though he was gentle and charitable in his judgments, displaying a 
beautiful hospitality of mind towards the opinions of others, he 
could be sharp and sarcastic when unjustly attacked or in dealing 
with pretentiousness and sham, and wielded the rapier with most con- 
summate skill. But his battles were never personal, his quarrel was 
with ideas, not with men. He was not fond of controversies; it 
did not seem to him that anything good ever came of them. ‘‘ The 
gratifying thing about a war with arms,’’ he once said, ‘‘is that it 
unequivocally decides who is the stronger, but a war with words has 
no end and is never decided; in Proteus-like transformations error 
always succeeds in eluding the toils. The wise man will therefore 
aim, first of all, to tell the truth and not to ensnare error merely 
in order to refute it.’’ His purpose, frequently expressed, was to 
see things as they are, and he felt that anger and abuse would neither 
make them different nor help one to see them in their truth. 

Besides possessing a strong, healthy, and lucid mind, Professor 
Paulsen was endowed with indefatigable energy and a great capacity 
for work. Even during the last two years of his life, while suffer- 
ing from an incurable disease, he could not be persuaded to abandon 
his post, and the articles and books which he published before his 
death show no abatement of his old-time intellectual power. His 
reading was wide and varied, as his writings show, extending beyond 
the confines of the subjects which it was his duty to teach. He had 
spent many years in preparing himself for his calling, but in making 
himself a specialist he did not lose his taste for liberal culture 
which had been developed in him in the humanistic gymnasium. 
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Of his sound and careful scholarship he gave particular proof in his 
two works on Kant and in his history of higher education in Ger- 
many, books which ought to silence the eritics who do not seem 
to understand that clearness of thought and speech are not incompat- 
ible with learning. 

The fundamental motive of Professor Paulsen’s activity, how- 
ever, was practical and ethical. Knowledge, he insisted, has value 
for the individual only in so far as it does something for him, 
in so far as it helps him to solve the practical problems of life, 
or assists him in his philosophical reflections, in other words, makes 
him wiser and more prudent. Knowledge that does not make him 
more efficient in his calling or give him a deeper insight into the 
nature and meaning of things has no value. It was impossible for 
him to pursue philosophy merely as a clever intellectual game. His 
chief desire was to endow it with a vital human interest, to aid the 
youths of his nation to reach profounder conceptions of life and the 
world, to convince them that their salvation and the salvation of the 
race lay in governing their lives by an ideal. He deplored the lack 
of well-defined aspirations in the age, but his optimism was great 
and he had an abiding faith in the triumph of the good. It was this 
ethical idealism of his which shone through all he said and wrote, 
and which together with his intellectual gifts and personal charm 
attracted so many young men to him and made him such a power 
for good in Germany. And no teacher of philosophy succeeded bet- 
ter than Professor Paulsen in making philosophy a living subject 
with a large part of the thinking public and in removing the sus- 
picion under which it had fallen during the reign of natural science. 

The men who came under the influence of Professor Paulsen’s 
instruction not only admired him as a thinker, but loved him as 
aman. There was a personal charm about him which one could not 
resist. He rang true. One carried away from his lecture room 
not only light, but warmth. The man not only presented thoughts, 
but exemplified virtues. A course of lectures with him was an 
ethical education in itself. Without attempting it, he made those 
who came within the spell of his personality love modesty, simplic- 
ity, self-control, equanimity, courage,. patience, justice, truthfulness, 
charity, and love of neighbor. And those who were brought into 
closer personal touch with him found that a deeper insight into his 
nature but intensified their affection for him. His modesty and 
sweet reasonableness, his calmness and gentleness, his honesty, his 
fairness, his considerateness, his freedom from vanity, envy, and all 
false ideals, were so conspicuous as to make companionship with him 
a thing never to be forgotten. In the sorrow over the loss of such a 
man as Friedrich Paulsen, it is a blessed consolation to know that 
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his name will be held in grateful remembrance by thousands of men 
and women whom he inspired with a love for higher things and who 
will endeavor, each in his own way, to transmit to the coming gen- 
eration the precious heritage of the past. 


FRANK THILLY. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





TYPES OF UNITY 


NITY, like most philosophical terms, means not one thing, as 
is often supposed, but many things. Anything, as commonly 
believed, has unity in so far as it is a separate, independent entity. 
Unity is individuality. The emphasis of attention seems to be on 
singleness of the thing, the separation from its environment. The 
implication appears to be that the thing may exist as independent of 
environment, may subsist without any real immediacy to itself and 
the environment: a conception which vanishes as soon as we attempt 
to realize it. 

A second common use is that of indivisibility. A thing has real 
unity in so far as it is indivisible. Here the emphasis of attention 
does not seem to be necessarily on the separateness of an entity from 
its environment, but rather on the relations of differences within 
itself. This unity as commonly conceived is believed to be realized 
in a realistic form, 7. ¢e., independent of consciousness or thought. 
Indivisibility may take on logical form, 7. e., a divisibility the denial 
of which would imply a contradiction. Accordingly, this type of 
unity of a thing is sometimes defined as an entity, every state of which 
is in every other state, a way in which rationalism often conceives 
the unity of the soul or the unity of the absolute. Or, on the other 
hand, indivisibility may take on the form of a substantive relation 
of whole and part. In some way the part is supposed to belong to 
the whole, to reside in the whole, and yet there is not believed to 
be any immediacy to all as in consciousness of a content. Parts in 
a way exclude each other and yet belong in the whole. Appeal is 
made to the word ‘‘belong’’ without being able to tell in what the 
‘‘belong’’ could consist. This way of expressing unity is most often 
found in the crude forms of pantheism. However, in place of a 
passive stuff or substance relation, there may be substituted a 
dynamic, kinesthetic pull relation of parts to parts. Thus there is 
a pull of all the parts toward one center; or, instead of there being 
a pull of all the parts toward one center, each of the parts is sup- 
posed to pull every other part toward itself, all in such a way that 
though no part, quality, or state is believed to be really in any 
other state, the parts are nevertheless believed to be inseparable, 
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and thus form a unity. Here indivisibility means inseparability: a 
form of unity often emphasized in the atomic and physical world. 

The points especially to be noted about these two forms of indi- 
visibility is that in neither case is there believed to be immediacy to 
all as we have it through consciousness. Indeed, there is felt to be 
no necessity of consciousness. Accordingly, the logical form of in- 
divisibility secures an immediacy throughout the qualities by believ- 
ing the qualities of the content in some mysterious way to be fused 
into one another and yet to remain qualities. This type of in- 
divisibility makes quantity impossible. The substantive or dynamic 
forms of indivisibility deny this fusion of qualities in the content, 
but fail to secure any immediacy throughout the qualities. Rather 
they appeal to the so-called fact of inseparability. Here quantity is 
believed to be possible, but at the sacrifice of any thoroughgoing 
immediacy. Both the logical and the substantive or dynamic forms 
of indivisibility, by defining unity without reference to the im- 
mediacy to all as given in consciousness of the content, are com- 
pelled to define it in terms of the bare content; and, therefore, in 
order to secure a real immediacy, appeal is made in the one case to a 
fusion which destroys the qualities, and in the other case, after 
denying any fusion, to the word fact without any possibility of point- 
ing out such a fact of immediacy; and, indeed, logically, no im- 
mediacy, no unity, no plurality are here possible. One’s meaning 
vanishes when an attempt is made to realize this type of unity. 

A third type of unity is that of mere wholeness or allness. It 
may be applied to one thing or to a group. In both eases it is 
believed to be purely formal and to have nothing to do with the 
reality about which it is affirmed. Thus we speak of the whole 
table, or all the stones in the road, believing that the allness or 
totality has nothing to do with the structural nature of the table nor 
with the separate real stones. It is assumed that the reality is 
external to the allness and also that this allness may in some way 
exist, expressing supposedly an immediacy to all and yet not imply- 
ing it in any way, realized only in consciousness. Accordingly, 
here, as in the second type of indivisibility, there is an appeal to 
immediacy as a word or fact without any possibility of showing just 
where the immediacy is or what it could really mean. As before, 
when we attempt to realize it our meaning vanishes. 

A fourth type of unity is that of continuity of bare content: a 
surface forms a unity where there is no break in the extensity. A 
tree or a stone is a unit when there is no break in the continuity of 
qualities. In this type of unity there is believed to be an im- 
mediacy of adjacent parts, as in the ease of the parts on the opposite 
sides of a geometrical plane passed through the spatial continuum, 
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but there is not believed to be any structural immediacy to all the 
continuum at once. The immediacy such as we have given in any 
consciousness of the content is excluded by the belief that the con- 
tinuum can and does exist without the structural need of conscious- 
ness. Accordingly, immediacy being confined to the bare next-to- 
next aspect of the content, there is a failure to secure any immediacy 
to all, and consequently a failure to have any whole, any continuum. 

A fifth type of unity is that of so-called concatenation. It is a 
unity of temporary continuity of bare content; a unity of conjunc- 
tion. ‘Things influence each other, but they do so externally. There 
is a linkage of facts, but a linkage that implies an immediacy only 
between each member of the series and that which directly precedes 
or directly follows. ‘he world may be a sand heap, but whatever 
immediacy there is, is limited to the immediacy of each particle to 
those that directly surround it. These surrounding particles are 
linked to still others, and these to others still farther on, ete. Things 
may drop specific connections and form new ones, and so the world 
is joined together, but avowedly there is no immediacy to all the 
members. Allness, wholeness, is conceived to be purely formal. 
Thus, in the series A BCD E F, ete., A is joined to B, B to A and 
C, C to B and D, D to C and E, EF to D and F, ete., but there is no 
immediacy to A and C, B and D, C and E, or A and F. There is 
no immediacy to the beginning and end of the series; there is no 
series, 

As in the third and fourth types of unity, there is a failure to 
realize any whole, any real series, group or extended conjunction. 
We may add that one who conceives the unity of the world as a mere 
concatenation can never be impressed by any argument for the unity 
of the world which attempts to prove that unity by showing that 
no two objects are so independent but that for changes in one there 
are corresponding changes in the other. Thus says one author, 
‘You can never show me any two physically real objects which are 
so independent of each other that no change-igvene of them need 
correspond to any change in the other. On the contrary, the very 
cases mentioned are cases of objects such that certain changes in one 
do very really correspond to very precise changes in the other, and 
the very beings of each can only be defined by admitting the possi- 
bility of just such a change.”’ 

Such an argument has force only as there is already implied an 
immediacy to all as expressed in consciousness. And the need for 
such an immediacy can have force to the opponent only as he is 
shown that his own statements lose all meaning except as this 
immediacy is implied. It is not the correspondence in the changes 
between two supposedly independent beings that gives or shows 
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unity any more than does the lack of it. It merely means that some 
people are more impressed by such illustrations because they tend 
to base unity on adjustment or order in the bare content, or, pos- 
sibly, because of their accustomed views of separation-or externalism 
they come to possess more strongly the feeling of immediacy in 
such cases. 

A sixth type of unity is that of order, adjustment, or harmony 
conceived as a naturalistic product devoid of any structural need of 
consciousness. There is an attempt to conceive order and adjust- 
ment as a matter of bare content without any reference to the im- 
mediacy to all as given in any consciousness of a content. The 
criticisms of the third, fourth, and fifth types of unity equally well 
apply here. 

A seventh type of unity is that of purpose. According to one 
meaning, the purpose is sometimes believed to bind or hold the parts 
of the content together which is attributed to the purpose. There 
appears to be a failure to see that unity does not consist in the hold- 
ing or binding together so much as in what is implied in any such 
active participation. A second way of conceiving purposeful unity 
is to interpret it in terms of end. The means, it is said, are all 
intimately connected with the end, the final term. Teleological 
unity is said to be the true type of unity. Here there is emphasized 
the fact of immediacy to all, but only as it happens to be found in 
purpose and activity toward an end. It fails to realize that im- 
mediacy to all may be realized where there is no purpose, no end in 
view, and that, therefore, purpose is only an accidental though ex- 
tensive accompaniment of the fundamental implication of im- 
} mediacy to all. 

The eighth type of unity is that of immediacy to all as realized 
in the consciousness of any given content or as expressed symboli- 
cally in the representation of experience not now actual. This type 
of unity emphasizes the structural need of consciousness for any 
unity, and points to the fact of the immediacy as realized in the 
consciousness of the qualities of experience. It contends that im- 
mediacy means nothing except as realized in the fact of conscious- 
ness. Accordingly, order, harmony, adjustment, continuity, whole- 
ness, indivisibility, inseparability, purpose, ete., become specific 
forms always involving this type of unity. No one of these forms 
any more than chaos expresses unity except as each embodies the 
common features of immediacy to all as realized in consciousness. 
For certain interests I desire harmony, adjustment, continuity, all- 
ness, or inseparability, but there is no more specific unity involved 
in one desire than another. They are merely different life interests. 
We have thus the following general types of unity: (1) indi- 
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viduality, (2) logical indivisibility, (3) substantive or dynamic in- 
divisibility, (4) allness, (5) bare continuity, (6) concatenation, 
(7) harmony, adjustment, or order in the bare content, (8) kin- 
esthetic purpose, (9) teleological unity, (10) immediacy to all. 

Our principle of classification lies in the differentiation of those 
descriptions of unity which, on the one hand, define unity without 
reference to consciousness—descriptions which, logically, though not 
always awarefully, are confined to the bare content—and, on the 
other hand, such a definition of unity as recognizes that apprehen- 
sion of the content whereby there is a unique immediacy to all the 
content, which is essential to any existence, though this immediacy 
may not be mine nor my neighbors. 

We may now deal more at length with some of these unities as 
illustrated in certain philosophical views of the world. On account 
of the limitations of space, we will restrict our illustrations to sub- 
stantive or dynamic indivisibility as found in crude pantheism, 
logical indivisibility as revealed in rationalistic theism, and bare con- 
tinuity as found in materialism. 

The most fertile grounds for discussion of unity are probably 
to be found in polemics on pantheism or in discussions concerning 
monism and absolute idealism. We shall first consider certain 
familiar ways in which pantheism and theism portray world unity, 
A common way to describe the unity of pantheism is as follows: 
‘*Just as the waves are part or mode of the ocean, just as each finite 
space or time is part of one infinite square or time, so is each finite 
thing a part or phase of the one infinite existence’’; or, ‘‘just as 
space is the background and possibility of figure, so is God the back- 
ground of the world.’’ Possibly in the crudest form of pantheism 
the world source may be supposed to emit the finite or even to pass 
to a species of self-redemption. Part, mode, emanation from, are 
thus believed to be consistent with pantheistic unity; a unity of bare 
content. 

The rationalistic theist in scorn retorts: ‘‘ Al} such views are 
products of the imagination and result from the attempt to picture 
that which is essentially unpicturable.’’ ‘‘God,’’ he says, ‘‘is one 
and indivisible, not an infinite stuff or substance; because God is an 
agent, a cause, and every agent is a unit one and indivisible.’’ 

Here the rationalistic theist substitutes for substance agency, 
and for part and whole unity, absolute indivisibility. According to 
our illustration, the theist wants (1) pure intelligence, (2) non- 
spatial imagery, (3) causality, (4) absolute indivisibility as logically 
defined, in which every quality is literally in every other quality,—a 
reality without parts. As a consequence he must conceive the rela- 
tion of the world to God in a very different way from that of the 
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pantheist. The world, he says, can be no part, share, nor emanation 
of the world ground. God’s absolute unity as a logical indivisibility 
must forbid all identification of the human and superhuman. 

But the finite person also is an agent, and he, too, is said to be a 
true unit. How, now, does this theist attempt to reconcile the 
finite’s rise and continuance with the divine unity and existence? 
Since both the human and the divine are real units, the theist tells 
us a man can not be made out of or be emanated from anything. He 
must be posited as one single fact: ‘‘Creation alone,’’ it is said, 
‘*reconciles the rise of finite unity with that of the infinite exist- 
ence.’’ 

Having observed this theistic notion of unity in operation, we 
may now ask, How does this species of theism itself describe its own 
type of unity? ‘‘Being,’’ it says, ‘‘is compatible with plurality of 
attributes only as each is an attribute of the whole thing. Any con- 
ception of diverse states which are states of only a part of the thing 
would destroy its unity. The entire being must be present in each 
state.’ Again it is said, ‘‘The only way in which a being can be 
conceived of as entire in every mode is by dropping all quantitative 
and spatial conceptions and viewing the being as an agent and the 
modes as forms of its activity.”’ Here we have the logical form of 
indivisibility. 

In view of such opposition between two great tendencies of 
thought, we may ask, Why does activity in theism give unity more 
than does space, time, or substance as used in pantheism? Is it 
because of the presence of distinctions in space, time, or substance 
and of their absence in activity? Hardly, for without distinctions 
there is no activity. Is it because of the presence of parts in space, 
time, or substance and of their absence in activity? If there are 
differences in activity, number is possible, and if number, then 
quantity and parts are distinguishable. Quantity may be present 
in activity as truly as it may be in space or time. Space and time 
may be as truly qualitative as any activity. It is merely a question 
of the attitude one assumes toward either. The same is equally true 
of substance. There is evident objection on the part of the theist 
to spatial imagery. But why spatial imagery more than other 
imagery? In any case imagery is not something foreign to the 
mental agent. Only minds image. And the attributes of imagery 
must, after all, to an extent, characterize their subject. Accord- 
ingly, we conclude that if agency is one, for no less a reason is any 
space, time, or substance truly one. 

However this may be, theistic unity has its own special problems. 
How shall we reconcile the one that is a posited created unity with 
the growing human? Growth is either a fact within or external to 
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this finite created unit. If external to the original germ unit, then 
evidently humanity either never grows or each human is a series of 
individuals, so-called souls. But if the growth is internal, then the 
objections to quantity as against space and time apply to the grow- 
ing unit. 

But striking deeper into the problem, what shall we say of the 
theistic definition of unity as quoted? Where is the reality in which 
its entire being is present in each state? The self is hardly such an 
affair. The experience of pain in my arm can hardly be said to be 
in the thought of the square root of two. Even the conclusion of a 
reasoning process can hardly be said to be in nor identical with the 
premises. If we seek to escape this conclusion by saying what is 
true of the empirical ego may not be true of the metaphysical ego, 
we are confronted with the far more difficult problem of the precise 
relation between these two realities. No doubt there is an allied 
truth which this definition approaches, but the definition fails to dif- 
ferentiate properly the essential of true unity. Quantity is a fact 
of mental life if it is a. fact of anything. True unity must 
harmonize the quantity aspect in experience without making 
quantity appear an illusion. But, after all, any quantity is realized 
only through true unity. A part means nothing except in reference 
to the whole. The whole is nothing when there is no difference 
present. True unity is essential to quantity: quantity is not in the 
least detrimental to true unity. Pantheistic unity is rejected by 
theism because of apparent plurality; a difficulty it attributes to the 
use of spatial imagery or the use of substance concepts on the part 
of pantheism instead of realizing that the difficulty of pantheism 
lies in its attempt to define multiplicity mid unity in terms of bare 
content without a real immediacy to all as in consciousness, in which 
case the appeal to unity on the part of pantheism becomes a mere 
appeal to the word fact without any ability to point out anywhere 
such a fact. Its modes are thus not modes of anything. Rational- 
istic theism demands an absolute unity without ary quantity aspect, 
but fails to retain its own unity as soon as it applies the notion to 
experience. In short, theistic unity when applied to experience falls 
prey to the very objections urged against pantheistic unity, for 
though rationalistic theism recognizes the need of immediacy, it 
defines unity in a way so as to take no heed of consciousness. 

Why, then, this objection to space, time, and substance concepts ? 
Why this satisfaction with activity? The objection to the cruder 
forms of pantheistic unity is due to the peculiar way in which their 
parts and their sum are viewed. The parts in objective quantity 
tend to be conceived as absolutely exclusive of each other, according 
to the identity of fixated content and without any element of im- 
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mediacy to all. Thus when perceiving space, there is a tendency to 
conceive the space beyond perception as not present to any conscious- 
ness. Social intercourse emphasizes the same view-point. Different 
persons are believed to be busied about different parts of space, some 
of which you have perceived, some of which you or others may per- 
ceive, but all of which no one perceives at once. Thus objective 
quantity comes to be viewed as a continuum without any immediacy 
to all. When divided or conceived as potentially divided, it is sup- 
posed to be an aggregate of independents or of conjoined parts 
without any immediacy to all the parts. On the other hand, there is 
commonly a greater tendency to believe that activity is primarily a 
feature of subjectivity,—a feature of consciousness,—i. e., a fact of 
immediacy. It follows that there is less tendency to view subjective 
quantity or activity as an aggregate of mere excluding parts than 
is the case with objective space or time. Accordingly, there is more 
objection by the theist to space, time, and substance concepts than to 
the concept of activity because of a certain element in experience 
which he feels but fails to properly differentiate or use. This ele- 
ment is the element of immediacy as in consciousness. 

Theistic unity, we said, attempts to exclude quantity, but at the 
same time strives to retain in a mysterious way quality distinctions 
which must be wholly present in each other. Theistic unity is not 
a unity of simplicity, but, on the contrary, is supposed to be pos- 
sessed of a wealth of qualities. In fact, it is an abstraction in which 
absolute immediacy is conceived as an entity and within which there 
is inconsistently conceived a wealth of qualities. It is a unity of 
absolute indivisibility in the bare content; that type of unity we 
have called a logical indivisibility; a unity that secures immediacy 
by logically sacrificing plurality, just as pantheism secures plurality 
by logically sacrificing immediacy. Each supposes it gets what it 
really loses by appealing to the bare word fact. As a consequence, 
both unities are false. Accordingly, we have a peculiar consequence 
from theistic unity, thus: All effects must be simultaneous with the 
cause. Any change in one part of the world must be instantaneous 
throughout the world. In a stream of causal changes the beginning 
and the end are at once, for nowhere in any unit must there be 
a distinction of before and after, nowhere must quantity arise. God 
is an eternal now, for past, present, and future are one. Each is 
wholly present in the other. As Professor James has well said, ‘‘No 
quality can be ascribed to any part of the whole without at once 
qualifying the perfect whole.’ 

We have contrasted the unity of crude materialistic pantheism, 
a unity of part and whole abstracted from all immediacy, with that 
of rationalistic theism, a unity of absolute immediacy, without 
quantity distinctions. 
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In passing to materialistic unity, we may say pantheism, though 
professedly not necessarily materialistic, is materialistic just in so 
far as it tends to conceive objective experience, or, in fact, any 
experience, abstracted from the element of immediacy to all as an 
ultimate fixed reality, for reality conceived as essentially without 
the element of immediacy to all is, in the broad sense, materialism, 
In a narrow sense materialistic unity is a continuum without the ele- 
ment of immediacy: a continuum any portion of which is believed 
to be indifferent to all else. 

Thus to the common man the board, the river, the wire, the table, 
the stone, ete., are one in so far as there is no break in the prime 
qualities that make up these things; but the common man never for 
a moment believes there is any immediacy of the two ends of the 
river or of the parts of the wire, table, or stone unless it would be 
the parts that would abut on opposite sides of a geometrical plane 
passed through any portion of the object. A materialistic unity is 
always a next-to-next or more-and-more without any thought of im- 
mediacy that must embrace every next, the beginning and the end 
as well as any particular next-to-next. 

Now crude pantheism and materialism logically can not have 
any plurality, any quantity, mid unity, for in both systems the at- 
tempt is logically to exclude any unity or identity of immediacy to 
all. Consequently, in pantheism the parts are not parts of any 
whole. You can not have a whole of parts, for the whole is purely 
formal. You have merely parts. But if the whole is real, then in 
so far as it qualifies the parts, the parts vanish. Again, you can 
not have parts of a whole, for in so far as the part qualifies the 
whole, it vanishes, and in so far as neither qualifies the other, you 
have a dualism of parts and whole. The same is true of material- 
ism, for you have either a continuity and no parts or mere parts 
and no continuity. In general, from the point of view of erude 
pantheism or materialism any subject must be either the same or 
different from the predicate. If the same, thet ‘hothing has been 
predicated; if different, then what you predicate is false. Here the 
only identity that logically is allowable is that of no difference. To 
be identical with is to be not different from. To be not identical 
with is to be distinet from. Omit the unity of immediacy to all, 
confine yourself to the use of identity as no difference, characteristic 
concepts of materialism, and you find that in so far as things are 
different they fall apart, and in so far as they are not different 
they fall together and cease to be. Henee pantheism and material- 
ism fail to secure any plurality mid unity, and, indeed, if carried 
to their logical conclusion, they fail to retain any unity whatsoever. 
By way of digression, we may say that the realist who attempts to 
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define realism as devoid of the immediacy of consciousness in the 
same way fails to secure true unity in the objective world. How- 
ever, not all realists are of this type. 

On the other hand, the rationalistic theist secures unity by 
divorcing all quantity, but quantity is a factor in the world and 
must be taken account of. It in some sense must qualify the whole. 
True, the rationalistic theist often tells us that the self, the soul, 
thinks quantity, but in so doing he solves his problem by placing it 
in mystery. In some mysterious way the self does it. Intelligence 
by virtue of intelligence posits plurality, and that is the whole story. 
In a measure this is true, but mystery does not solve. What he has 
failed to do is to be consistent and to show analytically what is the 
real element in intelligence that makes possible your quantity and 
your plurality ; what is the element that gives you your unity. 

It is possible to think of objective fact as divorced from im- 
mediacy ; immediacy to all the different parts as actually realized in 
the consciousness of any perceived object. This immediacy is one of 
the prime elements believed to be divorced when the common man 
speaks of unconscious matter. It is possible to think of part and 
whole content without recognizing the immediacy involved. It is 
possible to think of continuity without believing in any immediacy 
to all the content. But it may be added that such beliefs represent 
rather tendencies or movements in thought. One never finds pure 
unadulterated pantheism, materialism, or the ecruder forms of real- 
ism in any defense of them. They are mixed with the very elements 
they seek to divorce. The only unity that satisfies the demands 
of explanation is that of conscious immediacy to all, or throughout 
all the content; immediacy, as in actual perception, considered as a 
direct experience, where the parts exist side by side as parts by 
virtue of their being known or experienced at once as parts, or 
symbolic immediacy, as in symbolic situations of imagery or con- 
ceptual knowledge. 


J. H. Fartey. 


LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY. 





ETHICAL VALUE? 


HE voluminous literature on valuation which has appeared dur- 

ing the last few years has served at least to bring out more 
clearly a fact which would not seem to the psychologist to be in great 
need of demonstration. This is that value belongs to objects of con- 
sciousness, not to objects or things apart from consciousness. 


1Read at a symposium on value at the meeting of the Western Philo- 
sophical Association, Chicago, December 31, 1907. 
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Ethical value is, then, the value which belongs to objects in the 
ethical consciousness. The ethical consciousness has for its object 
conduct. The conduct may be that of the agent himself, when this is 
envisaged as object of deliberation, choice, and effort; or it may be 
that of others, as object of approval or disapproval, or, finally, it 
may be again the agent’s own conduct viewed likewise as object of 
approval or disapproval. In all these cases conduct has two aspects. 
On the one hand, it is a psychological process. On the other 
hand, conduct is an outward behavior in an environment of nature 
and persons. The ethical in the proper sense considers the psycho- 
logical process not in itself, but as aiming at certain ends which are 
discovered in the world of persons and things. It likewise considers 
behavior not as outward action, but as governed by choice with the 
implied standard of valuation and ultimate motivation which choice 
involves. 

To get at the same thing from a different line of approach, 
ethical value is the value which satisfies (or arouses dissatisfaction 
in) an ethical person. It is what a person desires or rejects, ap- 
proves or disapproves, when he is in an ethical attitude. Just as, 
conversely, if asked, ‘‘Who is the good man?’’ we might reply, 
‘‘He is the man who chooses and executes what is good.’’ This 
means not only that the tree is known by the fruit, and the fruit 
determined by the tree; it means also that the act—the fruit, the 
value—ean not be analyzed except as we include relation to the 
choosing or approving subject as one of the factors, and likewise 
that the choosing or approving subject is not an ethical subject 
except as he is considered with reference to action or is what we 
frequently speak of as a person. For a ‘‘person”’ is defined not in 
terms of choice, feeling, and intelligence, but in terms of rights and 
duties. 

The first query naturally is: Is value to be described, or is it 
only to be felt? If it belongs to the world of appreciation, then 
how ean we claim it for the world of description? My answer will 
be in effect that the particular kind of value which is ethical is a 
rational and social value. It has intellectual, as well as affective 
and instinctive, elements. It is, in the phrase of recent discussion, 
‘*judgmental.’’ By abstraction it may be both described and felt. 
I shall attempt first to state certain general characteristics of the 
ethical consciousness on its volitional side, then on its emotional side ; 
the intellectual elements will be regarded as involved in both these 
aspects in so far as they rise to the ethical plane. 

On the volitional side five aspects may be noted: 1. The ethical 
consciousness is a choosing or valuing consciousness, implying at 
least a formal subject as active in the process. This feature is what 
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Kant had in mind when he insisted that the only unqualified good is 
the ‘‘good will.’’ Just because the essence of ethical value requires 
the valuing activity itself, it can not dignify any object considered 
apart from this activity with full ethical value. 

2. In the second place, the ethical consciousness chooses or values 
with reference not to various independent or quasi-independent 
ends or standards, but with explicit or implicit reference to a system 
of ends, a single standard. The formal unity of subject or self 
implied in any act of choice as noted under 1 must attain further 
organization to satisfy the necessities of such a system of ends or 
valuations. An ethical self, as implied in an ethical consciousness, 
is responsible; it recognizes all its acts as its own; it gets its own 
unity in the act of bringing all its acts into a system of values. 

The measurement, actual or possible, by a single comprehensive 
end is one point of difference between ethical and economic value. 
In economic valuation, objects which satisfy are given value in so 
far as they may be exchanged and thus measured up, one with 
another. But each object so valued needs no other credential than 
that it is wanted. ‘‘ All wants look alike to me,’’ is the attitude of 
the market. It gives each good its price, but each is equally valid. 
If one conflicts with another it is merely because the buyer wants 
one more than another. He can have both if he has money enough. 
The only collision or contradiction between them from the economic 
point of view is thus due to something external to the wants or values 
themselves. 

We may compare the competing wants in the economic sphere 
with the images which arise in consciousness, each with its own 
interest and pleasurable tone. Merely as images they do not con- 
tradict one another, although one may have so great intensity as to 
displace others and itself keep the center of consciousness; so far as 
we are supposing associations to be by ‘‘contiguity’’ or by any other 
external character, we are on the same basis as when we measure 
our different wants, not by their intrinsic relations, but only by the 
external standard of whether we have money enough to afford both. 

What happens when we pass to the worlds of truth and morality ? 
We construct a unified world. In the case of truth it is a world 
in which one objective experience is organized by the aid of the 
concepts of one space and one time. In the case of moral valuations 
the various values are unified by bringing them into relation to one 
purpose or one standard, and subjectively to one self, one character. 
Moral consciousness implies unity of attitude, of purpose. Moral 
value implies a comparison of various ends, or values, each desirable 
in itself, but seen to require revision and reconstruction if it is to 
be made a part of a single personality. On this basis, then, we have 
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a moral world with its law of contradiction, just as we have a world 
of truth. 

3. But the mere formal aspects of choice, and choice by a 
self according to a single standard, may be further specified by a 
characterization of the kinds of choices. Two such general kinds of 
choices have been recognized by moralists as marking the ethical con- 
sciousness: (a) The choice between ‘‘higher’’ and ‘‘lower,’’ coincid- 
ing, in part with a distinction between the more rational or ideal 
and a more immediate or sensuous value; (b) the choice between 
social and unsocial conduct. This latter may be brought under the 
form of (a), since the social may be regarded as the ‘‘higher’’ value, 
but it does not coincide with that. Stating this third criterion of 
the ethical consciousness in terms of the self, we may say that it 
implies the development of a rational or ideal self, and of a social 
self, 

4, Finally, a consciousness in which there is this mutual determi- 
nation of the value of its objects by the selecting or approving agent, 
and of the agent by its choices or approvals, is a consciousness in 
which values are ‘‘objective.’’ Not objective in the old sense of an 
ontological sort, nor in any sense which implies a moral order inde- 
pendent of the subject, but objective as implying a moral order 
which is social and rational, an order in which every member gets 
his own worth by entering into relations toward his world of nature 
and persons, just as he invests them with worth by relating them to 
a conscious valuing self. Every value in the system is affected by 
this relation. 

So far we have defined moral value in conative or intellectual 
terms. We now examine briefly its affective or emotional aspects. 

Is there any peculiar affective or emotional quality in ethical 
value? Three attitudes are here possible. 

1. The hedonst says it is the affective tone, and nothing else. 

2. The moral sentiment school holds that there is a certain emo- 
tional ‘‘tang’’ or flavor. The specific emotion which characterizes 
the ethical is variously designated. With one it is sympathy, with 
another resentment, with another the instinctive revulsion of a re- 
fined nature against what is ‘‘low’’ or coarse. Others again find it 
in respect or reverence, or in the ‘‘feeling of ought.’’ 

3. A third view would maintain that there is nothing dis- 
tinctive in the affective or emotional element. 

We can see how these various views abstract various aspects of 
moral value. Both hedonist and moral sentiment writers abstract the 
psychological side. One finds the affective tone the important thing, 
the other the emotional color. As against the hedonist the point of 
Plato and Aristotle is sufficient. Not pleasure, but pleasure in the 
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right objects, is ethical. The moral sentiment school is less abstract. 
for there is a more or less definite instinctive, emotional root for the 
two content aspects; viz., the distinctions between higher and lower, 
and between social and unsocial. For the higher-lower distinction 
there is probably some emotional basis in shame, disgust, contempt. 
For the social versus the egoistic reaction there are the emotional 
roots of sympathy and pity fostered, if not created, by sex feeling, 
parental feeling, and sympathetic resentment as part of general 
group action. 

The feeling of ought or of respect, on the other hand, belongs to 
the attitude in which something is presented as standard of action, 
instead of appearing as the outgrowth of the self’s own interests. 
It is because a negative brings about a stronger emotional tide than a 
positive free-moving tendency that we have no such unique term 
for the feeling when moral value emerges as a positive. We then 
have to speak of moral enthusiasm or love for goodness. These two 
sentiments may therefore be regarded as more definitely related to 
ethical value. 

Any or all of these moral sentiments may enter into ethical value. 
Without some affective or emotional color or intensity there would 
be no value. But it is not the presence of any or all of them which 
makes it moral. The moral must get its quality as a relation between 
the psychological and the biological or sociological, and this experi- 
ence as a rational experience is not capable of being experienced in 
purely emotional terms. 

Finally, we may verify our analysis of the ethical consciousness 
by considering it genetically. We may distinguish four lines along 
which ethical values develop. 

1. Ethical values are formed by rationalizing and socializing the 
elemental needs. The organism has certain needs for food, shelter, 
and, in general, for maintaining a life process. Whatever satisfies 
these is good. The character of these needs will change as civiliza- 
tion advances, or as the individual gains in intelligence. Psycho- 
logically stated, the environment presents possible satisfactions which 
stimulate an intellectual activity. The imagery and thought thus 
evoked, at first perhaps as instruments in the satisfaction of organic 
needs, become themselves interesting. Art and science are born. 
The rationalizing and idealizing of life thus leads to a distinction in 
values which has ethical meaning as soon as it is consciously appre- 
hended. Other needs of the life process take on ethical significance 
as they become socialized. Self-defense, possession or control of 
food and shelter, have at first biological value. When they are 
asserted not by A as an individual organism, but by A as member 
of some group, they become rights. They are now in the moral 
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sphere, and are among the values most highly prized. One great line 
of the development of ethical values lies, then, from the needs of the 
life process, through rationalizing and socializing of the objects, on 
the one hand, and of the self, on the other. Three of the Greek 
cardinal virtues seem to have developed along this line. 

2. Another important path to moral valuation leads from group 
or class valuation, reinforced frequently by emotional reaction. It 
is, of course, true that a group valuation may depend in some cases 
on utility and thus fall under the preceding head. But I have in 
mind here those group valuations which turn on the question 
whether a man belongs to our group—our kin, our class, our sex, 
our religion—or to some other. A number of our terms for ap- 
proval, e. g., ‘‘noble,’’ ‘‘gentle,’’ ‘‘kind,’’ and a still larger number 
of terms for disapproval, such as ‘‘base,’’ ‘‘villain,’’ ‘‘rascal,’’ 
‘‘knave,’’ ‘‘mean,’’ and the like, testify to the early grounds of 
valuation. ‘‘Bad’’ has possibly an element of sex valuation, as well 
as the contempt for what is weak. 

3. A more complex basis of estimation is traceable in such con- 
ceptions as ‘‘honor’’ and the ‘‘honestum,’’ or the Greek ‘‘Kalo- 


kagathia.’’ These combine the group basis with the emotional or . 


utilitarian basis that is common to a given group. To transform 
both these judgments and those of 2 to ethical judgments we must, 
(a) change from the limited group standard to the human, the 
‘‘yniversal’’ standard; and from the emotional test to that which 
we can justify. The jural attitudes embodied in such concepts as 


law and obligation are not themselves primarily valuations, but they - 


have played an important part in the rationalizing and universalizing 
of group valuations. (b) We must change from judgments passed 
by a group, and by group-members, accepting without reflection the 
customary group standards, to reflective judgments framed by each 
individual—the judgments of conscience. This implies the gradual 
rise and emergence of the personal self referred to in our first 
analysis. bin 

4, The individual emotional and instinctive aversion and recoil 
from certain acts is a source of such conceptions as ‘‘foul,’’ and is 
a factor in such concepts as ‘‘impurity,’’ where there may be another 
element due to religious sanctions. Shaftesbury, the most famous 
advocate of this standpoint, himself points out the need of ‘‘form- 
ing’’ a taste, and reaching a critical, 7. ¢., a rational and social, as 
contrasted with a merely instinctive, reaction. 


JAMES H. Turts. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Philosophie der Werte: Grundziige einer Weltanschauung. Hueco 
MinsterserG. Leipzig: Verlag Johann Ambrosius Barth. 1908. 
Pp. 486. 

The book before us is in spirit wholly in accord with the essence of 
transcendental idealism, the continuity with which is fully acknowledged 
in the preface. After the first few chapters of polemic, we find it mov- 
ing almost exclusively in the realm of ideological schematism. But this 
essential identity is one which leaves room for a profound difference— 
not only such as one would expect from the well-known philosophical 
positions of the writer and from his acknowledged originality, but that 
still more significant difference which arises from the fact, understood by 
no one better than the author himself, that, in one sense at least, “ time 
makes ancient good uncouth.” Not only has time seen the bankruptcy of 
panlogism in its extreme intellectualistic form, but also of science in 
its dogmatic form. It is through such experiences, according to 
Miinsterberg, that the problem of values has come to the surface. 
“ Through the world of things shimmered first weakly, then more clearly, 
the world of values.” ... But “a mere belief in these values and a 
preaching of them does not suffice”... “ With a mere transvaluation 
of values little is accomplished until the deepest essence of valuation is 
revealed. What is lacking in our modern philosophy is a closed system 
of pure values.” 

In these words the program of the book is given, and with them the 
spirit of absolutism again raises its head after the onslaughts of rela- 
tivism and pragmatism. Strengthened by its contact with voluntarism 
and its wrestling with the concepts of validity and value, it appears in a 
new form with which pragmatism will have to reckon. For if a tran- 
scendental logic when translated into the speech of valuation is ultimately 
not more convincing, it is at least more intelligible. Quite apart from 
the special consideration that Miinsterberg handles this language with 
extraordinary skill and has conceived the ultimate problem of valuation 
with unexampled clearness and vividness, the general development of 
thought has brought us to a point where it is easier to conceive value 
than truth as a predicate of total systems, and where we are predisposed 
to expect much from a philosophy which finds the ultimate essence of 
the world in value and sees the failures of partial philosophies in their 
over-emphasis of one type of value, usually existence-value (p. 440). 
In this expectation we are not disappointed by this remarkable and timely 
book. 

The first part is devoted to a criticism of relativism, especially in the 
form of Psychologismus—in the well-known manner of the author—and 
to a positive “ anchoring” of the world of values in a single incontestable 
value. Here the method is Kantian in form, including a logical and a 
psychological deduction, but in spirit it does not differ from that of the 
ontologists in their search for a concept which includes reality. In this 
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case, however, the desideratum is a pure over-individual volition which 
requires merely to be appreciated to be absolutely willed. This is the 
Wille zur Welt—presupposed by and inclusive of all other forms of will-— 
to this, that and the other—that the reflection of the philosopher has dis- 
closed. The will to make of our individual experiences a world is an 
over-individual act presupposed in all individual acts and realizations. 
This is not, however, a matter of proof. Whoever begins to argue the 
matter with us, says the author (p. 75), must have already affirmed and 
thereby acknowledged this will. And yet, if he does not exactly put his 
faith on a syllogism, like others from Anselm to Newman, he does not 
disdain to bolster it up with a disjunction—a practical alternative for the 
will: “ Our experience is nothing but our experience or it is an absolutely 
valuable self-existent world. There is no third possibility.” Accepting 
the latter alternative, as, indeed, he must, he concludes—I give the Ger- 
man because it loses by translation—‘ Wo ein Erlebtes zusammentrifft 
mit dem Willen, das Erlebte als Welt zu nehmen, da muss das Wider- 
finden des Erlebten somit die schlechthin giilitge Erfiillung eines schlecht- 
hin wirksamen Wollens sein. Gerade damit vollendet sich aber fiir uns 
ein absoluter Wert, den wir ruckhaltlos anerkennen” (p. 85). 

Thus the chief problem is logical; in this insight of the practical 
reason the whole world of values is to be anchored. But this is not all. 
Such a pure volition can only be one which is quite apart from indi- 
vidual feeling and desire. “To understand absolute values means to 
learn to apprehend how our will, apart from all obligation (of the 
person), can become an over-individual longing which, without relation 
to personal pleasure and pain, finds its satisfaction in the true, the good, 
the beautiful, and the holy.” But to apprehend this is not so easy. 
Having driven out all desire and feeling of the individual—and with 
them all psychology—from the portal of the temple of pure values, it is, 
none the less, necessary for the priest, in order that there may be wor- 
shipers, to admit them at the rear; it is necessary to show that absolute, 
pure values are at least psychologically possible. Thus arise certain 
Vorfragen, as Miinsterberg calls them—rather persistent after-thoughts, 
one can not help thinking. “ Why,” he asks, “do we as individuals will 
that which has absolutely nothing to do with us, and secondly, why do we 
find satisfaction in that which has absolutely nothing to do with our own 
feeling?”? Why indeed? The argument here is subtle and difficult, and 
can not be reproduced except in extenso. It seems to turn upon the con- 
ception of an experience of satisfaction which is not feeling and of a will 
which really does not will anything in particular, but merely its own 
persistence in general. Here the reviewer must confess his inability to 
follow, and while this fact can, of course, have no weight against the 
author’s competence in psychological analysis, it may at least serve to 
raise the question whether it is not just here that the whole problem of 
absolute values is to be found. 

The second part of the book deals with the closed system of pure 
values. Here the spirit is more distinctly that of absolute idealism, 
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although the “hang for dialectic” appears only in spots. From the 
fundamental act of will (which is, as we have seen, but a translation 
into voluntaristic terms of the category of being) “ muss sich alles weitere 
entwickeln.” “ Whoever affirms the world must desire” (7. e., have an 
over-individual longing for) “the persistence, unity, activity, completion 
of the world as guarantees of the self-affirmation of experience. In each 
of these forms experience realizes itself as part of the true world” 
(p. 77). This gives the clue to further classification of values. The 
impersonal satisfactions of these fundamental types of impersonal long- 
ings give the fundamental realizations of pure values. Acknowledg- 
ment of the demands for persistence gives the existence-values of the 
outer, inner and social world. Acknowledgment of unity gives the pure 
joys of harmony, love, and happiness, or esthetic values. Realization of 
the demand for activity gives the values of development (evolution, 
progress, self-development). Satisfaction of the demand for completion 
gives the religious values. On these fundamental Lebenswerte are built 
up various derived cultural values of science, art, social organization, and 
metaphysics, the further elaboration of which is unnecessary since it is 
already familiar to the readers of Miinsterberg. 

If we have emphasized the abstract and ideological character of the 
work it is not because there is lacking richness of detail. The working 
out of this schematism, its application to the varkous concrete values 
of morals, art, religion, etc., is for comprehensive grasp of the manifold 
results of the most recent studies in these fields, no less than for sheer 
constructive power, in every sense a masterly effort. Since the days of 
the “ Phenomenology of Spirit,” with its concept of the self-realization 
of the idea, there has been nothing like this conception of a closed 
system of fulfillments of the over-individual will. But to recognize this 
is to suggest in the same breath its weakness. The procrustean temper 
which is inseparable from all schematism is in evidence here, and to its 
manifestations we shall, I fancy, be even more sensitive in the world of 
values than in the world of truth. For, to say nothing of the special 
exigencies of the system which compelled the broadening of the concept 
of the esthetic to include all forms of harmony, happiness, love, friend- 
ship, or the forceful sundering of ethical and social values (of morality 
and law), and the inadequate (not to say artificial) interpretation of 
economic values, the general truth remains that all these absolute values 
which Miinsterberg sees shimmering through the world of things are 
abstractions. And he has not, merely by giving them a new name, 
escaped the penalties of taking abstractions for realities. It may be 
that an over-individual will in me has (without my knowing it) an over- 
individual longing for pure being, for mere change and becoming, for 
mere unities and completions, in connection with which the specific 
things united and the specific ideals realized are irrelevant, but these are 
never the objects of actual value judgment. To be recognized as values 
they must be suffused with individual emotion. When it is said (p. 366) 
that the “single thing” can never be a value, but that absolute value 
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always rests upon an abstract relation, connection between relative and 
absolute values seems definitely cut off. 

Accordingly, if the transcendental logic is, in this form, more intel- 
ligible—and it must be admitted that not only are its ideals intelligible, 
but its eloquence is extremely persuasive—it is to be gravely doubted 
whether, in the end, it will prove more convincing than that which it 
seeks to supersede. To the student of economic and social science it 
can hardly fail, whether rightly or wrongly, to appear in part empty and 
disappointing, in part enthusiastic and dogmatic. To be told that his 
method, based upon the conception that values are determined by actual 
desires and feelings, has some sort of place is, indeed, an admission for 
which such a scientist should be duly gratified, but it will scarcely recon- 
cile him to the logical inference that he is not dealing with real values at 
all because, forsooth, all such scientific method is wertfret construction. 
He need scarcely be told that no conceivable concrete ends are absolutely 
valuable—whether in the evolution of nature, in economic and social prog- 
ress, or development of the self, but he may well ask why, for this reason, 
they are illusions; why the use of the worth category of development is an 
“ Ubergriff of science”; and, above all, how anything is gained by ab- 
stracting from all these types of development the one, poor, meaningless 
element of change and calling it absolutely valuable? The thinker who 
can go so far as to say (p. 304) “Das Werden ist wertvoll, nicht das 
Gewordene” has the courage of his logic, demanding admiration if not 
sympathy. 

That a philosophy of values, a Weltanschauung, fails of points of 
contact with existing sciences of value may, in itself, be no serious ob- 
jection. They may conceivably require just this overhauling of funda- 
mental concepts which shall reform them or legislate them out of exist- 
ence. But the more metaphysically-minded reader will find the same 
difficulties in a more fundamental form. For him there must be a 
renewed searching of mind, not to say philosophical heart and reins; 
the very extremity of the logic demands it. For one thing, the double 
bookkeeping which has characterized post-Kantian idealism has here 
become an elaborate technique: the distinctions between existence and 
reality and between the understanding and the reason are so sharply 
drawn as painfully to test the nervous equilibrium of modern philo- 
sophical culture, great as its balancing powers are. The attempt to 
escape the failures of partial philosophies by avoiding their over-emphasis 
of merely existence or truth values challenges the interest and attention 
of the thinker, but the most willing reader has difficulty in following, 
even in sympathetic imitation, the tortuous movements of a logic that 
in one breath assigns reality to art, and in the next asserts that it can 
have value only on condition that it be unreal (p. 243), that makes 
development real in the world of values, but unreal in the world of the 
existents and connections of science. One wonders finally—of course, 
after several intervening stages of thought, which we must here omit— 
whether this one incontestable value which includes absolute reality, and 
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out of which all the other values develop, is not, after all, too thin an 
abstraction upon which to found a world, and whether, to change the 
figure slightly, one who takes his stand upon it must not indeed have 
extraordinary powers of mental equilibrium to keep from falling into pure 
intellectualism on the one hand, or, on the other, into the irrational vol- 
untarism of a Schopenhauer. 

In contrast to the latter, Miinsterberg has faith in the power of reason 
with its abstract constructions to get at the absolute reality of the pure 
will directly. ‘The will in its reality” is not to be experienced in any 
ordinary sense of the word, “is not to be explained, but its meaning is 
to be understood, its significance conceived, and its purposes unfolded” 
(p. 106). But even Miinsterberg’s vocabulary and verbal facility do not 
suffice to mark off the wertfret constructions of science—wertfret because 
involving no will—from the worth-revealing functions of the Vernunft 
which deals with the connections of values (p. 174); he must constantly 
use the ordinary terms for knowledge with double meanings. Does not 
this difficulty suggest a deeper problem? Are the logical constructions 
of the reason, following the connections of values, under any less dis- 
abilities than those of science? Does not all, if any, concept formation 
strive toward freedom from values other than those of connection, and 
does not reality, in this case identified with value, escape knowledge in 
either case? Miinsterberg is not aware of this difficulty. He realizes 
that “when philosophical reflection recognizes the ultimate essence of the 
world as value, it is necessary that she retain this result in concepts and 
communicate it in judgments” (p. 443). After all, then, it is a question 
of how much is retained, and while the candid reader must recognize that 
his net, wide as its meshes are, has retained much, he can not help feeling 
that it has not caught “a closed system of pure values.” 


Witsur M. Urpan. 
TRINITY COLLEGE. 


A Short History of Philosophy. Arcu. B. D. ALEexanper. Glasgow: 
James Maclehose and Sons. 1907. Pp. xxii-+ 601. 


The only reason suggested by the author for the existence of this 
rather bulky volume, and the only one, perhaps, which it would be easy 
to find, is the scarcity of histories of philosophy written by British 
authors. This is by a Briton, and, more specifically, by a Scotchman, if 
we are to judge by a certain preference given to the work of that people. 
Why else should we read, “ Modern philosophy may be said to begin in 
Germany: thence it spread to Scotland and to England” (p. 6)? And 
on the preceding page England is not mentioned at all in the spread of 
philosophy through the universities, but Scotland, again, comes next to 
Germany. In the discussion of systems, however, England properly, 
though inconsistently, takes its place at the head of the list. 

As to the sources from which the work has been compiled, the author 
states rather significantly and very ingenuously, “I have made use of 
most of the larger German and French histories, and have consulted 
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many of the writers who treat of special periods. While acknowledging 
my obligations to Hegel, Erdmann, Windelband, Kuno Fischer, Falcken- 
berg, Zeller, Ferrier, Seth, Adamson, Caird, Green, and others, I may 
say that in dealing with the more important writers and with many of 
the lesser, I have studied their own works” (p. vi). Yet in spite of this 
actual study of the very works themselves one feels that the secondary 
sources have been the main inspiration of the book. 

Even in the bibliography, which takes the place of all specific refer- 
ences in the text, one feels this same second-hand treatment. The 
divisions are quite unsystematic, the sixth, “Particular Subjects,” in- 
cluding various modern works on the philosophical sciences without 
reference to their historical value. There is no distinction made between 
the character and value of the works included, Pater being classed with 
Zeller, Diogenes Laertius, and Collins. The lists are extremely frag- 
mentary and not wholly judicious; for instance, such works as Russell’s 
“Leibniz,” Joachim’s “Spinoza,” and Paulsen’s “ Kant,” find no place 
in them, though they contain works both slighter and more technical on 
the same subjects. Nor are the titles without confusion: Kuno Fischer 
appears twice, once under the head of general works as the author of a 
seven-volume work, “Geschichte der Philosophie,” and again under 
modern philosophy with his “Geschichte der neueren Philosophie.” 
Under Berkeley the only reference given is the confusing, Fraser, 
“Selections ” and Berkeley (“Philosophical Classics”). Under Spencer 
we find two works on Schopenhauer. No references to any individual 
ancient philosophers are given, which perhaps explains some difficulties 
in the interpretation of these men. 

When we pass from these unpromising beginnings to the body of 
the work we find improvement in some respects, but not in others. The 
book is intended to be more than an outline and less than a compre- 
hensive treatise; indeed, the author explicitly declines to compete with 
Zeller and Kuno Fischer. The difficulties already mentioned make it 
impossible as a text-book; it must then be judged as a free interpreta- 
tion, as an attempt “to indicate the salient features rather than to 
give an exhaustive account of the successive systems of philosophy ” 
and “ to show the place and influence of each in the evolution of thought.” 
Special emphasis has been placed on some of the literary representatives 
of philosophy and upon several of the minor movements not technically 
philosophical in character. The author also thinks he has brought the 
history quite down to our own day, but it is perhaps involved in his 
British point of view that, while mentioning such men as Flint, Fair- 
bairn, MacCunn, Benjamin Kidd and Latta, he has no place for even a 
James or a Royce among Americans. 

Both in quantity and in quality Greek philosophy fares badly, only 
seventy pages being assigned to the development through Aristotle, but 
the treatment is not such as to rouse a desire for a longer account. 
The author has, perhaps, read the recent literature on the period, 
but it seems not to have affected his interpretation. “The unity of the 
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Eleatics was theological rather than metaphysical. It was a system of 
monotheism in which the deity as tvxat wav was identified with the 
universe.” “ Xenophanes ... was the first to give a devotional char- 
acter to thought” (pp. 17, 18). “The unlimited” of Anaximander also 
continues to be an abstract metaphysical concept, “a first matter, from 
which all form or difference had been abstracted, but which was capable 
of receiving all forms or determinations.” “It is the first philosophic 
conception of God, the first attempt to strip the idea of the deity of all 
mythical form” (p. 12). Plato’s great contribution to thought is found 
in the doctrine of abstract or universal ideas, “which Locke was the 
first to revive and which, since Kant’s time, has come to be so important 
a factor in every system of psychology” (p. 60). This classing of Plato, 
Locke, Kant, and modern psychologists together is interesting, but must 
make some of the parties concerned somewhat apprehensive for the 
understanding of their views. But this passage from the author’s sum- 
mary of Aristotle is beyond comprehension: “In his view there are two 
essential elements which must be taken account of in any rational appre- 
hension of the world. The first is the Ay, or raw material, which human 
activity shapes to various objects of use. The second is the ‘form’ 
which the human intelligence imparts to the material that is already 
given.” The defect of this philosophy is that this matter is inert. “The 
human mind may modify and work it into various shapes, but it itself 
has no movement or inherent force” (p. 80). There seems here some 
strange mingling of a literal interpretation of Aristotle’s similes with 
the subjectivism of the author’s Hegelian sources. To ascribe the 
“forms” of things to the activity of human intelligence implies a com- 
plete misinterpretation of the fundamental ideas of Greek philosophy. 

In modern philosophy the author is more at home and furnishes us 
a very readable account of its development, though presenting no fresh 
point of view. On the whole, however, it can hardly be said that the . 
book offers anything which can not be had as well, if not better, in already 
existing works, though written by Germans or even by Americans. 


NorMAN WILDE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


Der Utilitarismus bei Sidgwick und Spencer. A. G. Srnctair. Heidel- 
berg: Carl Winter’s Universitaitsbuchhandlung. 1907. Pp. iv + 107. 
Dr. Sinclair considers the ethical theories of Sidgwick and Spencer in 

a connection that is suggestive and illuminating. Both of these great 

moralists endeavored to reconcile the opposition between utilitarianism and 

intuitionism—an. opposition which was regarded by English thinkers of 
the middle of the last. century as final and irreconcilable. Both were 
utilitarians; but both sought so to reconstruct the traditional utilitarian- 
ism as to provide for, and do justice to, the truth contained in intuition- 
ism. In their method of accomplishing this latter end, however, they 
differed widely. Spencer relied upon the conception of evolution to 
furnish a new scientific basis for utilitarianism, while Sidgwick rejected 
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the empirical method altogether, and attempted to reestablish utili- 
tarianism on a rationalistic foundation. Spencer recognized the exist- 
ence of moral intuitions in the individual and explained them as the 
inherited results of the experience of the race in adjusting itself to its 
environment, the outcome of such adjustment being the promotion of life 
and consequent increase of happiness. Sidgwick treated the moral in- 
tuitions as formal principles prescribed by reason to regulate the dis- 
tribution of happiness. The parallel thus drawn between the ethics of 
Spencer and Sidgwick is in itself interesting and serves to heighten by 
contrast the points of difference between them. In his final criticism 
the author finds Spencer unsuccessful in his attempt, for he believes 
that the laws of biological evolution can be enlisted in the service of a 
utilitarian ethics on one condition only—that the development of life 
be proved to involve always, and in equal degree, an increase in happi- 
ness. With Sidgwick’s rationalistic utilitarianism he has much more 
sympathy, believing that utilitarianism has no necessary connection with 
empirical philosophy. But he also insists that utilitarianism is not 
necessarily hedonistic and thinks that Sidgwick’s position would have 
been strengthened if he had made the welfare of society rather than its 
happiness the supreme good. Dr. Sinclair neglects non-essentials, goes 
straight to the heart of his subject, and writes with lucidity and force. 


H. W. Wricurt. 
LAKE ForEST COLLEGE. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


ANNALEN DER NATURPHILOSOPHIE. Band VII, erstes und 
zweites Heft. June, 1908. Hat Kant Recht? (pp. 1-28): B. Wirtes. - An 
unappreciative analysis of Kant’s arguments for the subjectivity of space 
and time. Die Gebiete der absoluten und der relativen Bewegung (pp. 
29-62): J. Petzotpt.—- While absolute motion is never present in experi- 
ence, it is a concept indispensable to Newton’s doctrine of freely moving 
atoms. Die Struktur der Organismen (pp. 68-77): K. HorrManngun. - 
Driesch failed to show that in organisms exist phenomena different from 
crystalline growth and demanding vitalistic hypotheses; yet the me- 
chanical interpretation is probably forever inadequate. Die Lokalisation 
der Gesichtseindriicke im Sehfield (pp. 78-103): A. Pranptu. -— The con- 
tinuum of visual space, like all continua, is built up through the pos- 
sibility of identifying any point therein with adjacent points, while also 
differentiating it from them. Die Subjectivitat der physikalischen 
Erkenntnis und die psychologische Berechtigung threr Darstellung (pp. 
104-120): P. Votkmann.—German thought must define the subjective 
factors which prove ineradicable in certain fields of physics. Uber Kate- 
gorien (pp. 121-153): H. Hérrpinc.— Unity and multiplicity being the 
limits of thought, the system of categories, based on continuity and dis- 
continuity, tabulates series, of which seven kinds may be distinguished 
and themselves made into a series, proceeding from an extreme of dif- 
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ference to one of resemblance between members of a series. Natur- 
wissenschaftliche Forderungen zur Mittelschubreform (pp. 153-167): W. 
OstwaLp.- Secondary schools at present destroy the gifts of youths of 
genius through excess of classical study. Neue Biicher (pp. 168-192): 
W. 0O.-A. Bozi, Die Weltanschauung der Jurisprudenz. J. Gaule, Kritik 
der Erfahrung vom Leben. E. Radl, Geschichte der biologischen Theorien 
seit dem Ende des siebzehnten Jahrhunderts. E. Haeckel, Die Lebens- 
wunder. P. Beck, Die Ekstase. D. Mercier, Psychologie. F. Tonnies, 
Philosophische Terminologie, and many others. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. July, 1908. The Test of 
Pragmatism (pp. 365-882): JoHn Grier Hispen.— The pragmatic prin- 
ciple when tested by its own criterion is found to be inadequate in three 
respects: (1) As a working hypothesis; (2) as being necessarily subor- 
dinated to other considerations; (3) as limited in its alleged creative 
power. The most novel of the points of this paper is the charge that 
the pragmatist in treating all axioms as hypothetical overlooks the fact, 
pointed out by B. Russell, that every hypothetical judgment rests upon 
an unalterable relation, the categorical truth of which can not be denied 
without depriving the hypothetical judgment of all meaning. The Final 
Ground of Knowledge (pp. 383-399): JosepH A. Leicuton.—“ The 
ultimate subject of reference in valid knowledge is a universal systematic 
intelligence. . . . Its being must at once transcend every form of exist- 
ence and sustain the system of the finite in its organized totality of 
meanings or of truth... its being is the pure actuality of intuitive 
knowledge and the system of finite existents concerning which knowledge 
is valid.” German Philosophy in 1907 (pp. 400-426): Oscar Ewa.p. - 
“Of late, physical and especially mathematical problems have gained the 
ascendancy to such a degree as to threaten the obscuration of general 
philosophical interest. Consequent upon this is the high appreciation 
and attention accorded to Leibniz. This attention is directed not so 
much to his metaphysical and cosmological ideas as to his achievements 
in mathematics, epistemology and the philosophy of nature. On the other 
hand, investigators in the special sciences—mathematicians, physicists, 
psychologists, biologists, historians, sociologists—are seeking a philo- 
sophical basis for their methods and aims. Consequently the cords that 
bind the sciences and philosophy together grow stronger and questions 
of the right, aim, and limitations of such union become more prominent.” 
The article is a very valuable one. Reviews of Books. M. De Wulf, 
Scholasticism Old and New: Witu1aM Turner. Charles Hubbard Judd, 
Psychology: James R. Ancett. F. Pillon, L’année philosophique: A. E. 
Taytor. Notices of New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. 


Bruner, Frank G. The Hearing of Primitive Peoples. An Experimental 
Study of the Auditory Acuity and the Upper Limit of Hearing of 
Whites, Indians, Filipinos, Ainu and African Pigmies. Archives of 
Psychology, edited by R. S. Woodworth, No. 11. New York: The 
Science Press. 1908. Pp. iii-+ 113. 
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Carus, Paul. Pragmatism. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 
Reprinted from The Monist for July, 1908. Pp. 321-362. 

Salvadori, G. Il diritto nella vita e nel pensiero. Roma: Estratto dalla 
Rivista Italiana di Sociologia, Aug. XII, Fase. ITI.—Maggio-Giogno. 
1908. Pp. 30. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Kantgesellschaft proposes as the subject for the competition for 
the Giitler prize the question: “What are the achievements of meta- 
physics in Germany since Hegel and Herbart?” It is expected that the 
essays will be critical rather than historical in character, and that they 
will aim at setting forth the stable elements of the systems studied. It 
is expected also that the conclusions reached will be expressed in the form 
of a thesis at the end of the essays. The jurors to award the prize are 
Professors Riehl, Stumpf, and Kiilpe. The essays are to be written in 
German and will be received up to the twenty-second of April, 1910. 

Accorpine to The Nation of September 3, “ At German universities 
this summer 3,594 foreigners matriculated, as compared with 3,861 last 
winter, and 3,766 last summer. For some time there has been a steady 
decrease. The foreigners now number only 7.5 per cent. of the entire 
attendance, as contrasted with 9.2 three semesters ago. According to 
studies the foreigners are divided as follows: Medicine, 944; philosophy, 
philology, and history, 826; mathematics and natural sciences, 630; law, 
426; agriculture, 304. Of these students, Berlin has 869, Munich 566, 
Leipzig, 504, Heidelberg 237, while Rostock has 19, Erlangen 32, and 
Miinster only 10. Of the total number, 3,148 come from European 
countries, 252 from America, 179 from Asia—mostly Japanese—11 from 
Africa, and 4 from Australia. 


Presipent NicHo“tas Murray Butter, of Columbia University, began 
on the third of September a series of lectures on “ American Civiliza- 
tion ” at the University of Copenhagen. 








